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MR. TWIGG'’S RETURN TO ENGLAND! 


a 
October 19th, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am somewhat disappointed at 
not having received one single remittance from 
you since August last.* The last‘draft I received 
was the seventh; making, in the whole, £1400. 
if you have sent off another draft to arrive 
here in September, please to write the Bank, and 
prevent its being cashed. 1 can assure you, that be- 
ing without a draft for the last ten weeks, has rather 
retarded my progress, and I have not been able to 
carry out your affairs here in the manner I wished 
to do. This shews me the necessity of coming over, 
in order that a proper understanding may be estab- 
lished as to what the colony will need to make it 
what it ought to be ; let this be effected, and a flou- 
tishing town willbe the result. In my last two let- 
ters, I stated my intention to pay you a visit this 
winter ; I therefore hope you will prepare for me, as 
I intend to start back on the 24th February. Now 
I have been waiting up to this hour (9 o'clock, p.m. 
Saturday) for a letter by the mail, but have received 
none. Next Saturday is the latest day I must wait 
here; I must start, or the Lakes will be frozen up. 
I have therefore made the following arrangements ; 
namely, Mr. Watkin to receive all cash, sent by you, 
and pay all moneys due. I have reduced the Store 
business to a simple working ; that is, I have appoin- 
ted one man to weigh out, and another to keep 
checks against him, so that nothing may go wrong. 
This part of our machinery is very important; but 
you must wait my arrival for further information on 
this point. I have contracted for 35 cwt. of flour 
per week, until April 12th, 1850; the first payment 
to be made in December, the remainder to be paid 
on my return to the estate. I shall, during this week, 
contract for all the pork and potatos that may be 
required during my absence. Mark this! pork, flour, 
potatos, coffee, molasses, salt and candles, all these 
will have to be supplied on credit, throughout the 
coming winter, to be paid for in labopr. You must 
excuse me for taking this step, as I feel assured you 
will do when I explain to you my reasons for so do- 
ing. There are two things which I hope you will 
attend to, even if in doing so you have to pawn al- 
most yourselves ; those are, Trent's draft from Galena, 
and the payment, in December, for the flour I have 
contracted for. What I want you to do is this; to 
augment the sum of £1400, which I have received, 
to £1800, and if you have not done so before the re- 
ceipt of this, I hope you wiil see about it imme- 
diately. No less a sum than this will do; for God's 


til I return. 1 have also arranged, during the winter, 





* There are now on the way, and have been for several weeks 
past, four drafts for £50 each, two drafts for £70 each, and one 
draft for £60; making £109 in the whole. ED.] ; 





for getting ready the materials for the Grist Mill: the 
sum required to complete this job, is 5000 dollars. 
1 have engaged Mr. Bridges to examine the water 
privilege, and the places from which the stone and 
timber will have to be got. He says, that the water 
power is sufficient to work a mill the year round. 
Mr. Parks is appointed to look after men during my 
absence. All my arrangements for the mill are now 
complete, so far as I am concerned ; and you must 
get the necessary means this winter ready for spring, 
so as to have the mill in operation by the fall of next 
year. Get your meetings ready forme. Let there 
be no delay. Heaven and earth must be moved for 
this object ;—it will give permanence to the soeiety. 
Pottersville affairs explained on my arrival. I shall 
bring the deeds with me; the debts will not be re- 
covered this winter. All will be removed from their 
farms who do not come to terms; those terms are— 
the payment of their just debts. Appoint places for 
meetings, so that I may commence work as soon as 
| arrive, so that I may fulfil my mission, and prepare 
to return. Don't forget! In six, or perhaps in five 
weeks from this date, I shall be in Liverpool. Fare- 
well. Goa-head! Yours truly, 

THOMAS TWIGG. 





LETTER FROM MR. KEEN, COLONIST. 
Indian Land, September 16th, 1849. 


Dear Son,—I write to inform you, that we have 
arrived on the ground that is allotted to the new set- 
tlers on the Indian land. When we arrived at Mil- 
waukee, we met with some man from Birmingham, 
belonging to the society, who gave such a bad ac- 
count of the estate, that Robert thought of getting 
work, while I went up to see if such accounts were 
true. We, however, started together; and when we 
got about 30 miles above Milwaukee, we met with a 
farmer who was going down there to sell some wheat. 
He wished Robert to go with him, which he did as 
far as Cross Plains, about 110 miles from the town of 
Maddison, and I went on to Fort Winnebago. I ar- 
rived there in four days, and started on the fifth to 
Fox River, about 10 miles from the Fort, where I 
met with Stephen Murray, who took me with him to 
take tea, Mr. Twigg being at the other Store, which 
is 8 or 10 miles further up. I however saw him that 
night, and he asked me a good deal about the - old 
country,’ and how things were going on. There are 
about thirty log houses on the place; and there is a 
ferry boat, to cross the river, belonging to the society. 
I have been up and down the land a good deal, but 
there is not much of it cultivated at present. Most 


| of the settlers seem pretty weli satisfied with their 
sake, don't neglect to send it. That will manage un- | 


condition. The earliest settlers have not been long 
on the estate, yet most of them have got a cow each, 


| that Mr. Twigg has purchased for them. They seem 
| more satisfied with their lot than those at Pottersville, 
' though I think the latter are a deal better off than 
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new settlers, Bradshaw has got about nine acres of 
fine wheat, which he was cutting as I went through. 
He said he had a very good cow, and about seventy 
fouls. Four of tris hens had hatched their chickens 
in the wheat, (about 40 in number) which he knew 
nothing about. He had also a garden, and a good 
stock of vegetables, besides a quantity of hogs. I 
saw Clewes. He was carrying his wheat ; he said he 
was doing well. Things, you know, up here cannot 
be very promising at present, when a man has to go 
into a place something like Bradwell Wood, and cut 
down all the timber before they can plough up the 
ground. They have to break up the land here with 
eight or ten oxen. They have to harrow it twice, 
sow the seed, and then harrow it again,—that is for 
fall wheat. Wegot up here‘to late too have anything 
of that sort done for us this year. A man, to do this, 
should bezhere in April, except heybe a balloted 
member, and then this is done for him. I cannot 
say much of this place at present, except that it is 
very healthy, and much like, the old country,"only 
a little hotter in the summer. The sky is‘as clear as 
possible. I and Robert have commenced work, and 
in about#4} days we got,about 18s. which will keep 
usa week. The work in this country is}very hard 
all the year round ; it consists principally of splitting 
rails, as there is no harvest here at present. As the 
country gets more cultivated, there will befa greater 
demand for hands, But there is a deal of work in 
the pineries in the winter time, and a man may 
make some money ; and there is plenty of work down 
the county in the summer. If a man, when he ar- 
rives here, has a little money to buy a stove, a cow. 
and a few other things for the winter, I think that in 
the spring a man may make such ajstart as will en- 
able him to get a good living for the following win- 
ter. I have to inform you, that Mary-Ann has been 
living with us since she last wrote to you. We have 
begun to cut logs for*a house; and the’ land, allotted 
to us, looks well. There are vast numbers of Indians 
about here, those who belong to the land; they are 
a very quiet people; but there is a tribe called the 
Winnebago Indians. These are great thieves; there 
is nothing too heavy for them to carried away, and 
there dogs are always lurking about the country. 
There are plentyof grapes growing wild in the woods; 
also cranberries, bilberries, and gooseberries, plums 
and cherries. The day on which this letter is writ- 
ten, we had for dinner roast beef and cranberry pud- 
ding ; some of the colonists had grape pie ; so that if 
a man can get through the first winter, he has a 
chance of doing well. Last winter was one of the 
severest they have had in Wisconsin for some years. 
It commenced in September and ended in April. 
This summer has been a remarkably hot one. Mary- 
Ann sent no letter stating when she was coming, so 
she took us by surprise. She had very good luck in 
coming np, for she found many friends in strangers 
that she never saw before. The price of passage is 
about the same as Mr. Evans stated, but he forgets to 
state the high price charged for luggage; it's enor- 
mous, and the carriers all strive to take you in. All 
up the canal the charges are high to all emigrants, 
especially to those of the old country. Many that 
come out expect to find houses built for them, crops 
sown, and everything as in the old country. If Jane 
and Elizabeth were here, they might have very good 
places and good wages, as women are very scarce. 











Please to give my respects to all enquiring friends, | 
and tell them that we are all well and in good health; | 
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and that if we can only see through the winter, I 
have no doubt but we shall make an excellent living. 
If you could get one of yonr shares transferred to me,* 
I could get forty acres of land; so that if you come, 
one portion will be ready for you; and if not, it will 
be serviceabie to us. The land will be worth double 
its present value in the course of a few years j so at- 
tend to my suggestion. Several persons have come 
up here since we atrived ; one of the name of Parr, 
another named Pattison, one from Burslem of the 
name of Cadman, and another of the name of Tho- 
mas Simpson from Tunstall. Numbers are coming 
up from all parts, especially Scotland, and Lancashire, 
and London. Indeed, | am afraid there are more 
than cam be well done for until next year. There is 
a good deal of wheat sown by the society ; but I will 
write more particulars next time, when I get to know 
more.—Yours, very truly, THOMAS KEEN. 


Indian Land, September 16th, 1949. 

Dear Mother,—I write to inform you that I have 
left Rochester, and am now with Robert on the new 
Jand of the society. I like the place very well my- 
self, and it is very healthy. We are about six miles 
from Buffalo Lake, as you will perceive on referring 
to the map, and are among the Indians who visit us 
every day ; they are hard to make anything of. You 
will please to get me a receipt to make bangup, and 
one to make beer. Give my best respects to the 
whole family; also to all enquiring friends. I am 
happy to state, that I am as comfortable as I expected. 
I did not look for golden houses, but for plain log 
huts. I have not known of any thing in the shape 
of + want,’ at present, at least as regards food; but 
have everything to make me comfortable; and if we 
can only get a stove, and a few other things, this 
winter, I hore that in the spring we shall do well. 
It took all our money to get up, the luggage being 
80 expensive, or we should have had a good bit. I 
can say no more of this place at present. You will 
please let me know if you have heard from Joseph, 
and how you are going on. Give my love to Maria 
and Josiah, and to Sarah also; and receive the same 
yourself, from your loving children, M.K. 





To the Editor. 

Sir,—I have read with pleasure and satisfaction, a 
letter inserted in the Ezaminer of last week, written by 
Mr. Henley, of Birmingham. I think, with him, that 
it is an important matter, and one that concerns every 
shareholder individually. I hope some one will be found 
among our members to carry it out in a spirited man- 
ner ; and I firmly believe it will ultimately benefit those 
concerned init. I should feel obliged if you would ex- 
press your opjpions on the subject. I am one with 
others (friends of mine) who have lately joined your so- 
ciety, with a view of better understanding the working 
of the same. We have read, with care, the articles in 
the newspapers respecting your movements, also your 
weekly publication the Examiner, and think your society 
established on firm principles. It is an acknowledged 
fact, admitted nearly by the whole community, that 
Emigration presents the most effectual mode of reliev- 
ing the distress of the country. There is a very large 
portion of the globe uninhabited by man, and there is 
room for all. I agree with Colonal Talbot, that we have 
much to contend with, but it is worth trying for, He 
states that, ‘‘ It is a grievance of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude, to be compelled, after a day of severe labour, to 


*The transfer could not be permitted. and so his friends have 
purchased a complete share for the old man, and the certifi- 
cate forwarded tohim. Ep.) 
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stretch one's weary iimbs on the bare ground, in the 
cold moath of November, and to be protected from the 
fierce north wind with his airy forces, and from the 
chilling frost only by a misserable hut, with a fire suf- 
ficiently near it to counteract in some degree their be- 
numbing effects.” But the Hope of Independence is 
sufficient to sustain the mind under privations still 
greater than these; and he who can bring himself to 
think, when lying down to rest on the bare earth, that 
the day is not far distant when he shall repose on a 
more inviting couch, without one thought respecting the 
future prospects of himself and family. He sees the 
time fast approaching, when the wilderness to him shall 
be a fruitful field, when the productive soil shall grate- 
fully yield an ample reward to his toils, and when the 
hardships of his situation shall, by the blessing of hea- 
ven on his exertions, gradually disappear, and leave 
him in possession of health, plenty, and independence! 
While indulging in such pleasing visions, the wood pil- 
low of a new and industrious settler becomes softer than 
a bolster of down, and his solitary bianket feels more 
comfortable than sheets of holland. But man is a gam- 
bier in his own fortune; and while life is young, and 
hope is fresh, he would rather take his fate among the 
vast array of blanks that appear around, for the barest 
chance of the solitary prize that occasionally turns up 
to the competitors, than betake himself to a country 
where the very nature of things makes the advantages 
sure. So it is with persons in the higher classes of 
life. Buoyed up by Hope, they struggle on from disap- 
pointment to disappointment, until the rational emi- 
grant, who has gone before, tells him at last that it is 
now too late.—I am sir, yours, 
R RUSSELL. 


London, November 12th, 1849. 


Mr. Evans. Nov. 28th, 1849. 

Dear Sir,—Through you I wish to make a proposition 
relative to the Grist Mill; and should you deem it wor- 
thy of a place in your periodical, you will please insert 
it. I have watched with great interest the progress of 
the mill fund, which is very slow. I have thought the 
matter over, as to what might be done to raise the requi- 
site means to accomplish an object so desirable; and 
having seen in the Examiner many suggestions on the 
subject, some of which I partly agree with, and others I 
have adopted by paying myself, and securing all I could 
with the cards, &c., yet all being too little, I beg leave 
to propose that the remaining amount be raised by 
shares of not more than ds. each, without interest and 
transferable, to be paid back in Corn Tickets ; so that 
when a sufficient number of shares are disposed of, you 
may depend on the amount being raised in due time. 
By these means the society will make no sacrifice, and 
the shareholders will be no losers; for there are few 
amongst us who have at some time or other lent a 
friend a few shillings, and never thought of interest, 
then why not lend a few shillings to a society in which 
we all are members and have an interest ? Hoping this 
suggestion may be received 1n the same spirit with which 
it is made,—TI remain, yours truly, 

E. GARSIDE. 
Poor Man’s Hope Branch, 
Duckinfleld. 





KILBIRNIE BRANCH. 


Mr. Evans. November 12th, 1849. 

Sir,—Enclosed you have a post office order for £3 
lls, 1d., of which sum 93. are for the Grist Mull, 7d. 
for Financial Reports, 6d. for one copy of General Laws, 
the remaining £3 1s. is members’ subscriptions. As 
we have now completed our first year as a branch of the 
Potters’ Emigration Society, I will give you an abstract 
of our receipts during that period, taken from our ba- 
lance-sheet, which, if you think proper, may be inserted 
in the Ezaminer. We have received £1. 6s. as En- 





General Levy; 9s. Grist Mill; 7d. Financial Reports ; 
and 6d. one copy General Laws. I regret to state that 
we have not the number of paying members which an 
inspection of the Entrance Fees would lead you to think 
we have; we cannot count on more than one half. As 
our valued secretary, Mr. Dalglish, is about to leave this 
place for another part of the country, your communica- 
tions may be addressed till further notice 
yours truly, 
* Alexander Halbert, 
Halbert, Cotton Works, Kilbirnie, Beith.” 
Rights of Labour Branch, 
Kilbirnie. 





LETTER FROM MR. JOSHUA WINTERBOTHAM, 
COLONIST ON THE POTTERS’ ESTATE, 
Prairie Branch, November 5th, 1849, 
Mr. Evans. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed is the letter that we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Winterbotham, which we request you 
to return as soon as you have put it in type for th 
Examiner. 

Yours on behalf of the branch, 
J. ROWBOTTOM. 


Wisconsin, September 29th, 1849. 


Dear Friends,—I take the first opportunity of giving 
you an account of our journey to this country, and of 
our arrival, &c. We left Liverpool on the 7th of Aug.; 
Mr. Evans staying to see us all safe as far as he could, 
We got out of the river under a heavy shower of rain, 
—a token, perhaps, of the difficulties we were about to 
encounter. We had a pleasant voyage on the whole; 
sometimes very calm, other times very rough ; indeed, 
every Sunday that we were out happened to be rougher 
than usual, There was a goodly number of us on the 
vessel that were intending to go to the land ; so we held 
a@ meeting, and appointed a committee to arrange the 
journey from New York to Winnebago—myself and 
friend Slater happening to be chosen as members. We 
arrived all safe and in good health, except the wife of 
Mr. Noble from Liverpool, but we got through without 
quarantine. Indeed, I think no party could have been 
better in health, which is atiributable partly to the 
height of the ship between decks, and partly to the care 
exercised in keeping all as clean as possible. It was 
half-past 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 6th Septem- 
ber, when we made the Pier at New York, so that we 
did not attempt to move till next day, but placed a 
watch to keep off any evil-inclined persons, of whom 
there are many, as we proved to our sorrow. The next 
day we engaged our passage, as a company, to Buffalo, 
in number thirty-four adults. We also engaged a steam 
tug, to carry our luggage on board the Albany steamer. 
This enraged the carmen and porters to a great extent, 
insomuch that they assembled, and a storm, such as was 
little expected, broke out. One of our members, through 
interfering with a man that stamped terribly or. one of 
the boxes, was attacked by a number of them, and used 
shamefuliy ; but with the assistance of the officers and 
crew of the Aberdeen, the man was conveyed away to 
the mayor, where he had to pay some dollar or more. 
I may here say, that all praise is due to the officers and 
crew for their conduct throughout. They were very 
kind indeed with one exception. We got on very well 
to Albany, when we took canal boat for Buffalo. We 
found ourselves very much cramped for room here; we 
had to arrange with the captain for the use of the cabin 
for the women, which increased the fare a little. One of 
our members from Sheffield had a child born on the ves- 
sel; but during the journey, another member from the 
Potteries had the misfortune to lose one. We arrived 
in Buffalo on the morning of the 16th, and by 10 o’clock 
were on the steamer Empiro, and on our way across 
the Lakes to Milwaukee, were we arrived on the morn- 
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ing of the 2lst. We then got wagons and set off for 
the settlement, where we arrived on the 26th,—exactly 
seven weeks and one day from Liverpool]: some of the 
party arrived two days before this. And now for the 
expence. From New York to Milwaukee, the whole 
expence was 19s. 10d. sterling for each adult, not in- 
cluding provisions, which cost rather more than you 
would suppose. Things are not so cheap as you gene- 
rally suppose. Flesh meat is tolerably cheap, but you 
cannot cook it without great expenee. You can have 
meals on the steamers for 25 cents. each meal; and on 
the canal-boats you can board for about three dollars the 
journey. The expence of wagons the rest of the jour- 
ney was about 16s, 6d. each, besides provisions, which 
were very dear, and very bad to procure on the road. 
You can get meals for 182 cents. each; but none of us 
relished the American way of cooking. I would recom- 
mend to none of you that are coming this way to come 
by canal, but to come by railroad to Buffalo. Go to 
the office, and pay your fare to Buffalo ; it will cost you 
a little more, but you will be repaid by the shortness of 
the journey, and the less quantity of provisions required. 
A word about our prospects. I and Slater have been 
over the land in various directions, and have seen a good 
deal of the way of working the estate ; and we are agreed 
that it will work well in course of a shorttime. We 
only want a harvest next year, and then we shall be in 
a situation to help ourselves a little; but in the mean 
time, there isa great deal to bedone. You in England 
will have to keep up with the cash. The laziness of 
some, and the rougishness of others, will do much 
towards counteracting all good that may be done by the 
industrious. The land is good; and the various im- 
provements, making by government, will render the 
place valuable in a few years; but time must be allowed 
for this. There are two stores and a ferry, a quantity 
of oxen and milch cows, together with three horses on 
the estate. A many things which might be modified, 
and I think will be, are doing injury at present; but 
there is every reason to expect the thing to prosper ulti- 
mately. Mr. Slater and myself are about to commence 
building a house, and other necessaries as a start; and 
in the spring we shall commence as regular farmers. I 
believe that Mr. Twigg will be in England this winter, 
and I should wish you to attend to his advice: he is a 
sensible man, and is doing his best. We are surprised 
that our Certificates have not arrived. We shall expect 
nothing from this to be published; but in a few weeks 
either Slater or myself will write again, and give you 
more particulars. So farewell for the present. Mr. 
Slater and family join me in love to you all.—Your sin- 
cere and devoted friend and brother, 

? JOSHUA WINTERBOTHAM. 
To the Officers and Members of the 

Prairie Branch, Salford. 
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THE BALLOT. 


On Tuesday last, the entertainment, gotten up by the 
* Pottersville’ Branch for the purpose of forwarding 
the Grist Mill Fund, and also for taking the General 
Ballot for one family, as granted by the parent society, 
came off at the Temperance Hall, Burslem, and was 
attended by a large and respectable audience. An excel- 
lent quadrille band, led by Mr. Hood was in attendance, 
and gave every satisfaction by the spirited and efficient 
manner in which they went through their talented 
services, Glees, duets, songs, recitations, and dancing 
made up the amusement of the evening; and heartily 
did all parties-appear to enjoy themselves. Mr. Evans 
addressed the assembly on the return of Mr. Twigg, 
the exertions made by that devoted worker in the cause, 
and on the honour and gratitude that awaited him for 

. 





his manifold exertions. on behalf of the society. The 
sentiments of Mr. Evans were responded to by the au- 
dience; and heartily. and enthusiastically. will Mr. 
Twigg be received on his return to England, 

The Ballot of the society came off at the time announ- 
ced; and anxiously did all look forward to the issue of the 
same. It is with every satisfaction that we announce, 
that Mr. Emanuel Dyson, of Burnley, Lancashire, pro- 
prietor of share Na. 28$GI, is the winner ; and long 
may he live to enjoy the benefits of the same. In August 
next, he, his wife, and the whole of his family under 18 
years of age, will be removed, by the funds of the society, 
from this country to the potters’ land on the Fox Ri- 
ver, Columbia County, State of Wisconsin, United 
States, North America. He will there be placed in 
possession of a good substantial Log Dwelling, Forty 
Acres of Land, (five acres broken-up, sown and fenced), 
the cost price of which, —passage, land, building,—he 
will return to the society, in wheat, in the course of 
ten years. He will further be supplied with food, im- 
plements, clothing, and in short anything contained at 
the Store, by giving some two days’ labour per week, 
on behalf of the society. These are the privileges to 
which Mr. Dyson is entitled ; and by the sale of which, 
if his family number four children, he may realize £20 
to-morrow. We are authorised to give that sum to any 
balloted member who may feel disposed to sell, fami- 
lies being equal. 

In justice to the harmony and good feeling of the 
party, we may briefly state, that the proceedings of the 
evening were ably presided over by a member of the 
‘** Pottersville” branch, who, we are happy to state, 
kept the party in a highly convivial and merry mood 
up to a late hour, when all departed to their homes 
well satisfied with the evening’s entertainment. 

We cannot but express our thanks to Mr. Hood, for 
the kind manner in which he has invariably offered his 
services on behalf of the society, Our earnest wish is, 
that, when required again, the cry of our members 
will be, ‘“* Hood’s Band !”’ 


VULGAR HARSHNESS AND WANT OF 
PERSEVERANCE, 


Numerous are the letters of encouragement that are 
now weekly received from our New Lands, on the Fox 
River. The rough difficulties of an early settler are 
passing away; and those, who repined at the com- 
mencement, are now rejoicing at their stay. In six 
short months, this change has been effected :— What 
will siz years do. Butit is a matter of regret, that 
men will join the society, who, on leaving this country, 
expect to find the luxuries of civilized life and of old 
countries in the back woods of America. These thought- 
less men pay £1.2s. 6d. into the funds of our society, 
and away they go, expecting to find an El Dorado for 
this trifling sum. They, possibly, are clever workmen, 
have earned good. wages, have always had a well-fur- 
nished house and a plenteously provided cupboard, have 
taken their nightly glass at a neighbouring inn, and 
their family to a theatre once a month. If so, on ar- 
riving at a new American Settlement, they feel dis- 
gusted at the rough log cabins, and the days of hard, 
persevering toil to make those cabins into independent 
landed homes. They feel unequal to the task before 
them, and rush back to some large city, full of the most 
dreadful tales of Indian lands, log pigsties, and big 
rough man that want shaving ! 

Such characters, as these, do our society an ineal- 
culable amount of mischief. They are the very bane 
of our movement; and by their perverse folly, injure 
themselves as well as the society. We do not want 
such characters in our movement. It is the poor,—the 
toiling, the oppressed, that will make our plans success- 
ful, and the persevering in heart. But themen to whom 
we allude are too helpless by half, to make a home for 
themselves. They pay £1 2s. 6d. and dream of a little 
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earthly paradise, where men. “‘ weave not, neither do 
they spin,”—they awake, and see a Spade inviting 
them to dig, and two or three broad blisters in the way 
of their bread. No doubt, this is annoying, but it is 
no more than what they might have expected. Ii 
£1 2s. 6d. would clear the cost of passage, build a 
neat little cottage, and surround it with woodbine, buy 
forty acres of land, a cow, anda pig, together with 
two or three other little requisites to make a home 
complete, what a glorious plan would ours be! But 
unfortunately, we can give for £1 2s. 6d. no more than 
the worth of £1 2s. 6d. By-the-bye, we can place them 
on forty acres of land for which they can pay in the 
course of ten years, and we can supply them with work, 
work, WORK, for all they need besides. But no 
more credit! The pence of poor men are too precious 
to lend. We might possibly build and stock little cot- 
tages on the parasadiacal principle, all honey, and 
ease, and sunshine, but who would occupy them? 
Would the weaver, the stockinger, the asthmatic pot- 
ter, the labourer, the poor mechanic ? — would those, in 
short, who pay week by week, month by month, and 
year by year, into the funds of our society, to make a 
home,—would they be the occupiers? Certainly not ! 
The man with small means (which means large enough 
of course) would flit, like shadows, across the waters, 
and when asked by their poorer brethren at home, to 
aid them in a dallot, would chirp with the most amaz- 
ng contentedness imaginable— 


“* Wait a little longer!” 


With these few remarks we beg to lay before our 
readers the following very coarse, false, and foolish 
epistle. We have ever boasted of laying the good and 
the bad from our colonies, before the members gene- 
rally of our society ; and this, we donbt not, will be 
thought none of the best. And when reference is made 
to other letters in the present number, its falsehood 
will be clearly seen :-— 

Watertown, Oct. Mth, 1849. 

Respected Friend,—As I promised, before 1 left England, to 
send you the truth, I will now do so as briefly as possible. The 
Society is a damnation swindle. According to the EXAMINER, 
the members were to be furnished with Agricultural Imple- 
ments, free of cost, for twelve months; and there were to be 
Stores, and_plenty of work, ‘The balloted members were to 
have Log Dwellings erected. That 2000 acres of land were pur- 
chased, &c., all of which, from beginning to end, are abomina- 
ble falsehoods, and the society is a complete ‘ man-trap.’ What 
implements there are are but few, and hard to be got at, and 
are — at what they call the ‘stores ;’ and should a colonist 
be so fortunate as to get any of these, he has to pay double the 
money for them that they could be got for any where else. As 
for the stores, there is nothing in them; and as for work, no 
more can be got than will scarceiy keep a man alive. The far- 
famed Twigg pays from 10 to 20 cents. per day, or from 5d. to 
10d. (English money,) and it will cost you that to live. 1 was 
there seven days, and could not geta single job. We were all 
called to give one day’s labour for the society on the Saturday, 
to which we had to walk ten miles; and when we arrived, there 
Was no one there to tell us what to do. I thought, if they were 
so careless when we were to work for nothing, they would be 
more so when they had to pay for labour. And then the - log- 
houses. These are no better than my pig-stye was at Stratford; 
and the land which they say is purchased belongs to the Indians. 
They (Twigg and Co.) have not paid one cent. on the land ; but 
the members must pay for it—first to the society, and when it 
comes jnto the market they must buy it off the government. 1 
should advise you, dear James, to sell out, and purchase a pig ; 
it will do you more good. 1 did not see your friends in New 
York. If you still intend coming to this country, do not, for 
God’s sake, have anything to do with the man-trap. As to Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Twigg, they are doing well out of it. If Evans 
only gets his money from you as a ‘runner,’ you may go to the 
devil and be damned for what he cares. I write from experi- 
ence ; think on it. Yours fraternally, 

R. HARDCASTLE. 


Having perused the foregoing. we would now direct 
attention to the letter of Mr. Keen, in the first page, 
and also to the following communication which ap- 
peared in last Saturday’s Manchester Examiner and 
Times. We need not say, that both give a direct con- 
tradiction to the foregoing epistle. 


hoods and vulgar harshness. 





It is truly painful, | 
that the society should be subjected to such gross false- | 
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(From the Manchester Examiner and Times.) 
Sir,—The letter of which the following is a copy 
has been received from a working man, who left here, 
in July last, under the “‘ Potters’ Plan.” Should you 
deem it worthy a place in your emigrant’s column, its 

insertion in your next publication will oblige yours, 
E. Nov. 3rd, 1849. 


Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, Sep. 16th, 1849. 


Dear Cousin, &c. &c.—Many will have been your 
surmises about me and my family since our departure 
from England; and many have been my thoughts about 

ou. 

. We set sail from Liverpool on Sunday, July 8th, land - 
ed at New York on Friday August 10th. We started 
for Albany on board a steamer (the Isaac Newton), at 
seven o’clock at night, got there next morning at six ; 
left Albany at 11°40 a.m. the same day, on board a 
canal boat drawn by two horses, landed at Buffalo on 
Sunday morning the 19 ; left there on Tuesday the 21st, 
on board a powerful steamer, landed at Milwaukee on 
Sunday morning the 25th, 1,480 miles from New York. 
We hired a teamster to take us and our luggage to 
“Emancipation,” on Fox River; we had two good 
horses and a waggon. We now found out that we had 
gotinto anewly-settled country ; conveniences and com- 
forts scarce, miserable beds at must stopping places 
Got to Watertown on Monday at noon, the 27th, It is 
a nice little town, 50 miles west of Milwaukee. Got to 
Fox River at 11 a.m. on Wednesday the 29th, crossed 
the river by the society’s boat; saw Mr. Twigg, the so- 
ciety’s agent, same day, presented our “land certifi- 
cates,” got the necessaries of life and lodgings at the 
society’s store; saw Mr. Thomas R———-, one of our 


members who had landed three months before us;_ 


took two days to look round part of this new settlement; 
one man who got here in May last has a good crop of 
Indian corn; several have a few potatoes growing. 
There are about 60 houses built, inhabited by nearly one 
hundred families ; the society have twenty-eight oxen, 
three horses, waggons, ploughs, harrows, &c. and a 
smithy; two stores, plenty of corn, &c.; a draw bridge, 
a boat, and acanoe. My house was nearly built; it is 
ten miles up the country from head-quarters, amongst, 
the woods and Indians, the very west end of civilisation ; 
but there is a chain of colonists down to the river, and 
one of our society’s stores is not quite two miles dis- 
tant, and there two houses within half a mile of us in- 
habited by London Members. We got here a fortnight 
ago. The society have now agreéd that each member 
must have “ forty acres of land,’”’ and Mr, Twigg has 
sent us here. Myson James’s forty acres are up to 
mine on my right hand. Our house is built of oak logs, 
14ft. by 12ft. inside, two storeys high, in a wood. We 
have plenty of fine timber, which we, like others, burn 
to get out of the way. We have about three acres of 
ploughed land, and are busy grubbing it, viz. clearing 
it of tree roots, brushwood, &c. and burning them, We 
have four kinds of oak on our estate ; some of the trees 
are very large. We have also poplars, walnut, hick- 
ory, tamrack, &e. We. have little clear land, but have 
some good marsh land, growing hay grass, on which we 
have got plenty of good hay since our arrival, The 
weather is yet hot enough : I have mown grass four feet 


high in the morning, let it lay.as it fell, and stacked it, 


next day, being good hay. 

We have no stream of water, but have dug a well, 
and found water down at the Marsh, and have. sunk 
twenty feet near home, but have found none yet. We 
have no coal nor rock.in this part, only here and there 
a stone; very thin soil, scarcely any. clay, nearly all 
sand. Seven fires. burning at once, on. our ploughed 
land on Friday, to get rid of the wood; we cut a road, 
300 yards, through our wood last week, with axe, spade, 
and scythe, to carry our hay. We have got a milk cow 
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from the society, value thirteen dollars, to be paid for 
in labour ; also seven hens and a rooster, and a kitten. 
B— H— and her son Ben and daughter Betsey are liv- 
ing with us until their house is built; they will then be 
our neighbours ; they have a cow, 3 pigs, and 6 hens. 
There are two tribes of Indians, viz. the Minominees 
and Winnebagoes, who still use these parts as their 
hunting ground, and, indeed, they look very formidabie 
strolling about with their rifles; they have shot several 
deer on my land,withinthe last fortnight ; theylive solely 
by hunting, begging, and stealing. We have also foxes, 
squirrels, coons, gaffers, mice, ducks, pigeons, jays, 
hawks, whippoor-wills, frogs, toads, and snakes, in this 
vicinity ; the deadly rattlesnake, is scarce, and what is 
better, we know the cure for its bite. Mosquitoes are 
the greatest drawback we have; they are much worse 
than bugs in England. This climate is hotter than 
England, but‘we seem to stand it very well; Iam, I 
guess, 30Ib lighter than when I left England. I feel at 
home amongst | this hard labour-; and thank my God! 
what his more then all, we are all in good health. Qur 
Mary had measles on board the Queen of the West, but 
had got quite well before our arrival at New York. 
She says she is still ‘‘grandmother’s lass;” she is 
growing very fast. Our diet is little diversified, but we 
have good appetites : we are wholly dependant upon 
the society’ 's store for all our food; some members are 
afraid the society cannot supply this new colony during 
the coming winter, and have fled, The nearest village 
is Portage, near the Fort, 20 miles from here, but we are 
only 70 miles from Watertown, where provisions could 
be got for money; and Iam ‘told that severe as the 
winter is in this country, it is possible for oxen to tra- 
vel and draw sledges; but cash, where art thou? The 
ptices of provisions, supplied, to us by the agent, Mr. 
Twigg, to be paid for in labour, are as follows :—Flour, 
8c. per lb; salt pork, 10c. ; butter, 14c, ; tobacco, 20c. ; 
salt, 2c. ; ‘brown sugar, 10c.; whisky, 12 2c, per quart ; 
but the last must be paid for ‘with ready money. These 
prices are above the American average, and only few 
of them to be had up here sometimes ; but in the event 
of an entire stop, we must try to find other resouces. 
We have a stove, a little bedding, ur ticks filled with 
hay, our boxes, but neither chair, stool, nor table; but 
we have heard where we can get some nails: then we 
will make them; bedsteads and all. My house faces 
W.S.W. stands on a gentle declivity, like a palace in a 
park, and after twu or three years «p-hill battle, will pro- 
ably be well furnished with good things for the body, 
We all labour hard, and can now tell the difference be- 
tween a sedentary and a labourious employment. We 
have no place of worship within twenty miles, We 
have no post office nearer than Portage, twenty miles 
from here, and worst of all about it is, letters are not 
sent out from the post office as in England, but lie there 
until called for; so any of you might send us a letter or 
newspaper, and it might be at Portage months and 
we know nothing about it. One of us must jake this 
letter to Portage first opportunity. The inland post- 
age will be ten cents. for us to pay, which will test our 
ability, therefore excuse for leaving the rest unpaid 
at the present. And now let me charge you to read 
this letter to my poor dear good old mother ; may God 
bless her; I am now about 6000 miles from her, and 
cannot see her; may we meet in heaven; tell my sister 
we all wish her to come here if possible ‘after mother’s 
wants are ended: All relations and friends are dearer 
to us than ever. Let all inquirers see this letter ; give 
our’ expression of warmest affection | to them all. Our 
three fiddles have spoken in our new house, but we 
want James , With his bass. The government of 
this country have bargained with the Indians for these 
parts, and they are to retire in another year; they have 
plenty of good horses. 








There are a few Americans set- | 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF THE GRIST MILL! 
South London Branch, 
Mr. Evans. Nov. 10th, 1849. 
Dear Sir,—Will you please insert in the forthcoming 
number of the Examiner, that the South London Branch 
intend taking a benefit, for the purpose of assisting the 
Grist and Saw Mills, on Tuesday the 4th of December, 
at the Surrey Music-Hall, Suuthwark, Bridge-road ; on 
which occasion a Musical Entertainment will be given, 
Likewise an Address, on the merits of the Potters’ Emi- 
gration Society, will be delivered, when they hope to be 
supported by the whole of the London Branches. Tic- 
kets 6d. and 1s. each: to be had of the Secretaries of 
the London Branches. Doors open at 7 o’clock, to 
commence at half-past 7. Yours respectfully, 
H. AXELBY, Sec. 





EMIGRATION LETTER. 
Oak Creek, Wisconsin, Sept. 11th, 1849. 


Dear Father, Mother, Brothers, and Sisters,—I take 
this opportunity of answering your letter, and a very 
sorrowful one it was to me; I fear some one else will 
take the fever after my mother, but I trust she is now 
better, and that you are all well. I left Mr. Moor’s 
about five weeks ago, and hired with an Englishman 
from Cornwall, for one year, for £25, in the same neigh- 
bourhood where Thomas Lister and Wm. Murgatroyd 
reside. The same day I left Mr. Moor’s I had an at- 
tack of fever and ague, however I went to my place and 
remained there a fortnight; sometimes I could work a 
little, and at other times not atall. Every day 1 be- 
came worse, and wag quite unable to attend to anything ; 
I left my place, though my master would fain had me 
to stay. I went to William Murgatroyd’s, but still no 
better; afterwaris I began to shake and shiver, which 
continued more or less for about five days; at last I 
procured a bottle of medicine which broke the disorder 
up in three days. Iam still very weak, but much bet- 
ter. I have worked very little this harvest, nor do I 
intend until I am qvite well. The fever and ague is 
not a dangerous complaint, nearly all new comers are 
affected by this disorder; some do not think much of 
it, but it was far from agreeable tome. You may think 
that I have got home-sick, but I do assure you such is 
not the case; I have been as comfortable and as well 
waited upon as if I had been at home; sick persons are 
far better lookad after in this country than in England, 
especially if they have no money. I have heard people 
say in England that there was neither law nor provi- 
sions for the poor in this country. They are under a 
mistake; they levy a rate on all land, (after the pur. 
chase from Government), for the poor and schools, 
roads and county. All the rates and taxes in this 
country will be about three halfpence per acre. There 
was a family that arrived here from England this sum- 
mer, and were nearly all taken sick; they had no mo- 
ney, but the township provided every thing they needed, 
and two doctors attended them. You could not afford 
to do this in England. I will give you a description of 
this country, its customs and fashions, so far as I have 
gained information. I set off from Oak Creek on the 
18th of June, to take a survey of the country; about 
one hundred miles from here, some parts of the country 
are heavily timbered for the ‘breadth of ten miles along 
side the lake; then the prairie lands commence. In 
some parts there are open praries for thousands of acres ; 
some part of this is fine grazing and ploughing land ; 
other parts are low and flat, very suitable for mowing ; ; 
I have crossed some of those places where the grass is 
as high as my head. There are also large portions of 
country which we call oak openings ; the trees, in cer- 
tain places extend from one to two ‘hundred yards, a 


tling here and there, and these within ten or fifteen | distance apart, some spots thicker, but generally space 


miles of this place, —With best wishes to you all, I 
ubscribe myself yours truly, M.G. ZLLISON. 


sufficient to plough amongst them. These lands’ are 
good for growing grain or grazing, and decidedly the 
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best for farming. I have travelled for miles and never 
saw either house or cattle. In some parts there are 
towns rising up very rapidly which, a few years ago, 
were forests. There is very little government land 
within one hundred miles of Milwaukee. This country 
is not so well watered as Wharfdale;. in some parts 
there are no spring wells,:and in some places: there are 
few streams and becks. The rivers run nearly level, 
similar to the Aire in Yorkshire. There are a good 
many standing waters and some small lakes; these 
places are useful for the cattle both in summer and 
winter The water which the people use is generally 
obtained from wells, sunk from 15 to 20‘feet. The 
roads in wet weather are very bad; when they want 
répairing; they take four or five yoke of oxen, and 
plough and scocp, and fill the ruts with sticks and 
earth. The fences are generally rails; there are part 
of fences of rough stone. We have a failing crop of 
grain this year; they tell me there is only about half 
acrop of wheat on an average, throughout America. 
The potatoes are a good crop, considering the method 
of cultivation; they plant them without manure, first 
making a hole with a turnip hoe, and puts the set in, 
then cover it up; in this way they raise nearly as good 
acrop as you can. Indian corn’ is planted the same 
way, about four feet between each row, and when it 
gets up a little they hoe it same as turnips. 1 have 
seen some crops from eight to ten feet high. The 
wheat is generally sown in the spring; they will crop 
their land for seven or eight years successively without 
any manure, I have been in farm-yards where the ma- 
nure has laid ever since they first settled. If some of 
your English farmers were here, they would be sur- 
prised at the system of farming in this country. They 
first commence by breaking up oak openings and prairie 
land; they then get a great strong plougi, with a 
small wheel attached to the fore end of the beam, and 
four or five yoke of oxen, (two oxen make one yoke, 
and they both draw by one chain.) Oxen are more 
tractable than your English horses. Men, that keep a 
breaking team, break up land for from 10s. to 12s. an 
acre; they break up these lands in June and July. 
When commencing operations on wood land, they cut 
down the trees about three feet from the ground, and 
burn them; tken they sow the wheat, without plough- 
ing. Waggons are generally used, except a few carts 
for oxen about home. Horses are harnessed the same 
as coach horses in England—they all run double; one 
set of harness answers for all kinds of work. Waggons 
are made quite light, the drivers always ride; a set of 
harness costs about £4. Cows are rather less than the 
English ones, they are generally red. There are some of 
the best oxen in this country that I ever saw. The 

generally summer their cattle on the wild land ; the 
young cattle become fat in the fall of the year. Thomas 
Lister tells me that his cows give & los of butter each 
per week; cows will not do this on Gilstead Moor. 
Sheep are not so large as yours, some of them have 
horns, their wool is quite short and fine. Pigs breed 
and look after their own living in summer; they are 
generally a rough sort. There are hens, geese, ducks, 
and pigeons in abundance, and birds, nearly every de- 
scription, except the cuckoo. The first settlers in this 
country build log houses, consisting of cellar, house, 
and chamber. They are far more comfortable than 
a many of the houses in England. In a few years they 
get a wood frame house, as fine as any of your farm 
houses. The people in this country are very different 
to what I expected to find them; they are a small race. 
The Yankees are very dressy and gaudy; they ride 
about in their double horse carriages as flashy as the 
nobility of your country ; it is their custom to ride to 
chapel, if they have only a quarter of a mile to go. I 
used to think the women of England were dressy, but 
they know nothing about dress and gaudy wings, and 
flying feathers to what they do here, still the people 
are of a free and friendly disposition, You don't ap- 





pear to be satisfied with my description of the voyage ; 
I thought I had given you atolerable good account in 
my rovgh way. As for conveniences and inconveniencs, 
we made an agreement with the ship’s cook for the 
Privilege of his fire ;. it cost me two-shillings and six- 
perice ;. we could cook any thing that we wanted, boil, 
roast, and fry meat, boil any sort of pudding, and bake 
part bread; we had also plenty of good water, and I 
had good bed to sleep on; in fact, I was never so well 
off in my life, but you must recollect I am number one. 
My expenses from New York to Milwaukee were 
£1 13s. 9d.; the whole of my expenses from Bingley 
to Milwaukee £7 8s, 7d. Some people think they 
work harder in this country than in England, but I can 
tell you the Yankees do not work half so hard. These 
reports arise from a certain number of people who come 
over here, ; they are too idle to work at home, and 
think they can get a living in this country without 
working ; finding this not to be the case, they soon re- 
turn to give America a bad character. There appears 
to me to be plenty of work, and at great wages. I have 
never had‘ to seek for employment: if I had been able 
to labour during this harvest, I could have earned 6s, 
a day; men could not be had for money. There are 
some reaping machines used, two men and two horses 
will cut 15 acres a day; they also thrash all the corn 
by machinery. The weather is finer here than in Eng- 
land; we have had a fine summer, and rather hotter 
than ever I felt it in Yorkshire. The sky is generally 
clear, and we have this advantage, that the hotest days 
are always accompanied by fine breezes. Land here, 
that is partly cultivated, is worth from five to forty 
dollars per acre; the value of land is according to the 
improvements and the distance from market; unculti- 
vated land in this part of the country is worth from 
five shillings tn ten dollars per acre. Any of the Yan- 
kees will sell, go farther back, and buy government 
land; and it is my opinion, that men with rising fami- 
lies and small capital, may do better to buy government 
land than to buy improved farms, though for the first 
few years they may be rather lonely and inconvenienced. 
They may purchase government land at five shillings 
peracre. They are cutting a canal across the country, 
from one lake to the other, for steam boats to run up 
to the western parts of Wisconsin. It is to be a flou- 
rishing country; the markets are near to the lakes. 
I need not say anything about the price of cattle or 
provisions, as E think you had a fair statement from 
William Lister. The people here have stoves to cook 
with, and burn wood. I have not heard of any coals in 
Wisconsin, but I believe there are plenty in Illinois 
State adjoining. 1 have worked part here, and helped 
William Dean to get his hay in; he is working for Mr. 
Moor, whose family are all well, Mr. M. is going to 


write soon, so I need not say any more on this subject, - 


I have been at William Smith’s several times, his wife 
has had the ague. William Murgatroyd wishes you to 
give his kind respects to his brother Thomas at Gil- 
stead, and tell him to send a letter, as he is anxious to 
hear how his mother and himself are going on, Give 
my respects to James and Matilda Bradley, and all the 
family ; I should like to have a little chat with my 
cousin Bradley about ships and the sea. Give my re- 
spects to all my relations and friends. My uncle Ed- 
ward of Small Banks, wanted me to send him a letter, 
so you can send him a copy of this to Adingham moor- 
side, and also to my grandfather. 
I remain, your affectionate Son, 
THOMAS LOWCOCK. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
—_———_ 
THE MEMBERS OF “LAND OF LIBERTY” 
BRANCH, MANCHESTER. 
Are informed, that a Preliminary Meeting of their 
Branch will take place on Saturday, the lst of Decem- 
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ber, previous to their yearly meeting for the nomination 
of Officers for the next half year, as well as appointing 
Auditors for the past half year. Chair to be taken at 
7 o’clock, ¥.m. Evéry Member is respectfully requested, 
to attend as other Business of importance will have to be 
transacted previous to the forthcoming Ballot. Also:— 
SURREY MUSIC HALL, “ GRAPES TAVERN,” 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD. 

The Members of the ‘‘ South London” Branch of the 
Potters’ Emigtation Society, Will take a BENEFIT at 
the above spacious Hall, On Tuesday, December, 4th 
1849, in aid of the funds for the Erection of a GRIST 
MILL, when they hope for the support of those in- 
terested, ‘and the Public generally. The Evening’s 
amusements will consist of a Grand Concert, and other 
Entainments, supported by the whole of the well-known 
Talented Artists of the above Splendid Establishment. 
For further particulars, see bills of the day. Also, in 
the course of the evening, an Address will be delivered 
explanatory of the objects ofthe society. Tickets :— 
Lower Hall 6d. Upper Hall 9d. To be obtained as fol- 
lows :—At the Branches :--‘‘ Brunswick Arms,”’ Bruns- 
wick-st., Stamford-st. ; ‘‘ Union,” Goswell Street Road ; 
**George,’’ Great St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials; 
**Chapman’s Coffee House,” Church Street, Shore- 
ditch ; ‘‘ Bull” Tottenham Court Road. Also of Mr. 
Grinslade, ‘“‘Golden Last,” Counter Street, Borough 
Market: Mr. Millington, ‘‘ Town Hall Coffee House,” 
Borough: and of the Committee :—C. CHUBB, 15, 
Royal Street, Lambeth, W. YOUNG, 23. Brook St., 
West Square, Lambeth. -J. CLIFTON, 12, Elliott's 
Row, St. George’s Road. J. LOONEY, 17, Snow’s 
Field’s, Bermondsey. ‘F. STAGG, 13, Fly Place, St. 
Geogre’s Road, W. WILLIAMSON, Evangelist Court, 
Ludgate Hill. ©. STUBBS, Alfred Place, Blackfriars, 
Road. E. A. EPPS, 5, Little Charlotte Row, Long 
Lane, Bermondsey. And of H. AXELBY, Secretary, 
23, Prince’s Street, Stamford Street. ‘Vocal Director, 
Mr. W. WARDLE. Leader of the Band, Mr. G. 
DAVIS. Pianoforte, Mr. W. WARDING. Doors 
open at half-past Six, to commence at Seven o’clock pre- 
‘cisely. 

“PRAIRIE BRANCH,” SALFORD. 

The members of-the above branch are informed, that 
a General Meeting will take place on Monday, Decem- 
ber the 3rd, 1849, at the Star Inn, Broughton-road, on 
business of the greatest importance. Every member is 
earnestly requested to attend. Chair to be taken at 8 
o’clock. Also:— 

THE MEMBERS OF THE “FIRST WOLVER- 
HAMPTON” BRANCH 
Are informed, that a General Meeting will take place 
on Monday evening, December 3rd, 1849, at the Blue 
Ball, Bilston-street, at 7 o’clock P.M. precisely. As 
important business will be brought before the meeting, 
it is expected that all will attend. Also :— 


THE BRANCHES 

Are ‘informed, that they must send in their Return 
‘Sheets, with a complete list of every Member’s Sub- 
scription from July-7th to December Ist, 1849. Atl 
Branches who have not sent Returns at all, must do 
so from their commencement, without further delay. 
Those Branches who do not attend to this notice will 
not stand eligible tothe January Ballot. The Finan- 
cial Reports are now ready, price Twopente each. Let 
orders be immediately forwarded to the office, with pre- 
payment. Each member must take a copy. Also:— 

THE GLASGOW BALLOT FOR SIX FAMILIES 
Will take place on New Year’s Day, 1850. Further 
particulars in ‘future numbers. Let the Glasgow 
Branches prepare for the occasion. Also :— 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS 

To be addressed “ William Evans, Examiner Office, 
Miles Bank, Shelton, Staffordshire Potteries.” Let- 
ters requiring an answer, to contain a stamp. 








| 


EVANS'S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 104, DALE- 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Passage arranged at the most reasonable cost to all 
parts of the world by application at the Agent’s, '104, 
‘Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposits of£1. per head should 
be forwarded to secure berths. ‘All letters addressed, 
and money orders made ‘payable to, ‘‘ William Evans, 
104, Dale-street, Liverpool. 





Just Published, Second Edition for the Million, 


Pages 313, closely printed, and neatly bound in cloth, 
with full Table of Contents and Comprehensive 
Index, Price 2s., 

MERICA COMPARED WITH ‘ENGLAND: 
The respective Social Effects of the American and 
English Systems of Government and Legislation, and 
THe Mission or Democracy. By R. W. RUSSELL, 
of Cincinnati, United States, Counsellor-at-Law. 
REMARKS OF THE PRESS. 
He compares, in a very masterly manner, the respec- 
tive systems of government and legislation in England 
and the United States. —Law Times. 





LONDON : 
J. Watson, 3, QuEEN’s Heap PassaGe, PaTeRnos- 
TER Row. 














BRANCHES, INCONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
—_—>—— 

MONIES RECEIVED FOR ‘THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 17TH. 

No. 
Nov.10 9, “* Land of the-Free,”’ ‘Preston, 
12 69, ‘ Perseverance,” Queen's 
Bead, Halifax. .....2cess 
» Ol, “* Good Intent,” Enfield ..... 
» 81, “ City of Glasgow,”’ 
Entrance ‘fees 
ae Rules 
13 19, * Land of Liberty,”” Manchester 
“ Transfer 
» 106, “ Poor Man’s Refuge,” Hyde 
, William Evans,” Hanley 
, “Fort Winnebago,” Tunstall.. 
a 
i ‘* Pottersville,’ Bursiem...... 
14 62, “‘ United Labour,” Oldham .. 
» 80, ‘ Beehive,” Kirkaldy ....... 
» 4, “Rights of Labour,” Kilburnie 
Laws 
= a 
56, ‘* First Bradford,” 
15 $7, “Seventh London,” 
» 59, ** Emigrant’s Home,” Leeds. . 
16 86, ‘Hope of the Oppressed, Airdrie 
17 71, “‘ Slave’s Hope,” Hull..... .. 
» 70, * Third London” _ 
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£449 4 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL 

—--- z. 2 ¢ 

Total in hand for past weeks ..... ....... 44 9 
Mr. Arthur Trevelyan, Edinburgh 
No. 81, “ City of Glasgow” eee ~00ee 
ee ae ee 0 1 
54, ** Rights of Labour, , Kilburnie is 
86, “ — of the Oppressed,” Airdrie 
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Printed for and by the Trustees of the “‘ Potters’ Joint Stock 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Socicty’s 
Printing Establishment, Miles Bank, Shelton ; and Published 
by WILLIAM EVANS, * Ex AMINER” Office, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ;—J. WATSON, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London ;-ABEL HEYWOOD, Oldham- 
street, Manchester ;--W. D, Vale, Dale End, Birmingham. 

Satrurpbay, November, 24th, 1849. 
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